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ceiling light. Some provision for the exclusion of 
direct sun is as necessary in top-lighting as are 
curtains over windows ; and the system here 
chosen, which admits of the independent use of 
any section and of its removal for cleaning, is a 
marked improvement over the old system of one 
large curtain drawn horizontally over the ceiling 
light. The rooms are artificially lighted by incan- 
descent lamps over the ceiling lights and in ground 
glass globes hung from the crown of the vaults in 
the side-lighted rooms. 

The basement is devoted to the heating and 
ventilating plant, to work and storage rooms, and 
to a rest room, with kitchenette, for the women 
assistants and guests. The building is warmed 
and ventilated by the method known as the 
plenum system. Air admitted at one point is 
heated over coils supplied with steam from the 
boilers outside, moistened or dried by special ap- 
paratus and pumped and drawn through the gal- 
leries by fans. This method permits of keeping 
all pipes out of the building, a desirable precaution 
in a structure where a burst pipe might soon do 
great damage. The whole central section of the 
basement is a chamber devoted to the coils, fans, 
and other apparatus of the system. Work and 
storage rooms in the east end are assigned to the 
Department of Prints and in the west end to that 
of Paintings. The intermediate space on both 
south and north fronts is in part devoted to storage, 
and contains the rest room opening to the south 
upon the future east garden court. 

The addition differs from the Huntington Avenue 
building in its method of construction, which is 
that of solid brick walls supporting floors and roof 
of steel, instead of the modern form of a steel 
frame supporting curtains of brick and terra- cotta 
as walls and partitions. The exterior walls are 
laid with an air space to prevent the penetration 
of moisture, a precaution which renders unneces- 
sary the use of waterproofing. 

The main floor of the connecting building is 
devoted to a single gallery for Tapestries open- 
ing from the present Rotunda. This gallery is 
33 feet wide, 100 feet long, and 40 feet high, 
and is lighted by twelve windows on each side, 
with sills at 27 feet from the floor. The gallery, 
like the corridors of the whole structure, is paved 
with Tennessee marble. The walls are faced 
with French travertine, over a base of Hauteville 
marble, and the ceiling rests on heavy transverse 
beams faced with quartered oak, supporting smaller 
lengthwise beams closely arranged. The tapestries 
are hung above a moulding corresponding to a 
dado, and furniture and iron work are placed along 
the walls and in the centre of the room. Outside 
the gallery, on either hand, are open loggias, acces- 
sible from the stairway hall in the Picture galleries. 

On the ground floor the connecting building is 
occupied by a Lecture Hall opening from the 
Crypt and flanked by corridors under the loggias 
above, permitting passage between the buildings 



without traversing the Hall. For the sake of quiet 
these corridors are floored with cork. Doorways 
at either end will give access in pleasant weather 
to the courts on either side of the wing. The 
Lecture Hall seats 450 persons. Its shape, that 
of a long rectangle, and its inclined floor give all a 
good view of the stage. French windows admit 
light from each side through the corridors, and one 
on each side is provided with steps and will be 
used as an auxiliary entrance and exit. The heat- 
ing and ventilation of the Hall is by forced draught 
through openings beneath each seat and by large 
vents in the rear of the Hall. The size of the 
stage, 20 by 30 feet, makes it available for con- 
certs or plays. The lantern used for illustrated 
lectures will not stand on the floor of the Hall, but 
in a closed balcony over the entrance doorways 
provided with the necessary electrical connections. 
The new building opens on Wednesday even- 
ing, February 3, with a reception to the Annual 
Subscribers to the Museum and other invited 
guests. G. 

The Tapestry Gallery 

THE Tapestry Gallery is the connecting link 
between the old and the new buildings, and 
extends from the Rotunda to the main hallway of 
the Evans Memorial Galleries for Paintings. The 
cream-white walls of French travertine, the marble 
floor and the oak ceiling have all been kept simple 
that no unnecessary ornamentation may distract the 
eye from the natural beauties of the materials or 
from the tapestries that cover the lower parts of 
the walls. This avoidance of architectural features 
and ornaments typical of any special style makes 
the room an appropriate setting for tapestries of 
most divergent ages and subjects. The light, 
coming through groups of windows set high in 
the two long walls of the Gallery, fills every corner 
and brings out the beauty of texture, as well as of 
color and design, in the tapestries. At night the 
same effect is produced, as far as it is possible to 
do so, by three wrought-iron chandeliers hung on 
a level with the bottom of the windows. The 
tapestries exhibited in the Gallery are not new to 
those who are in the habit of frequenting the 
Museum ; but they have never been brought to- 
gether before in one large room, nor have they 
been shown with such a becoming background 
and light. The Gallery is, by its position between 
the two buildings, of necessity a thoroughfare, but 
the long benches arranged beneath the tapestries 
and down the middle of the room invite the visitors 
to linger and enjoy its beauties. 

In the middle of the west wall is a Flemish tap- 
estry of the late fifteenth century, representing The 
Creation of Eve, The Baptism of Christ, The 
Nativity, and The Crucifixion. On one side of 
this is The Crossing of the Red Sea, also Flemish 
and of about 1 500, but made from an Italian 
design. The Children of Israel, with Moses in 
their midst, as well as the Egyptians struggling in 
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the Red Sea, are Italians in feature, gesture, and 
costume. To the right of this tapestry is another of 
early date. This is either French or Flemish, and 
in it we see Joseph obeying the commands of 
Pharaoh, and presenting his father, Jacob, to him. 
Behind Jacob stand his sons. The fourth of the 
very early tapestries is shown in the middle of the 
opposite wall. In it the story of David and 
Bathsheba is illustrated as it might have happened 
in Flanders between 1450 and 1500. The tap- 
estry is divided by jewelled columns and bands 
into five compartments ; in each compartment is one 
scene from the history of David and Bathsheba, 
beginning with David's first sight of Bathsheba 
bathing on the roof, and ending with Nathan 
upbraiding David for taking the " one ewe lamb " 
of *" the poor man/' The other nine tapestries 
are also Flemish, but of the sixteenth century. 
Three belong to a series of the seasons. In 
" Winter " old and young are seen skating and 
sliding on the frozen moat of a castle. In " Sum- 
mer'* the wheat is being gathered by men and 
women ; and the gathering and treading of the 
grapes is the subject of the tapestry representing 
"Autumn." Four tapestries at the south end of 
the Gallery are also part of a series, and in them 
is told the story of Abraham's search for a wife 
for Isaac. In two Abraham and Eleazer, his 
messenger, are seen talking together. In the third, 
Rebecca gives Eleazer water from the well for 
his camels ; and in the fourth, Rebecca, attended 
by her women and Eleazer, is being received by 
Abraham, while Isaac watches from a distance. 
Of about the same period and style, but quite 



different in subject, is the tapestry of David pouring 
out before the Lord the water brought by his 
chiefs at peril of their lives (II Samuel 23). These 
last five tapestries were made in Brussels. The 
two remaining tapestries hang on each side of the 
doorway leading into the Evans Memorial Galleries 
for Paintings. They are fragments of a single work 
the middle of which has unfortunately been de- 
stroyed, leaving the subject a mystery. Although 
these tapestries are very different in date and sub- 
ject, — scenes from the Old and New Testaments, 
with the sports and occupations of the seasons, 
— the ample dimensions of the room, the beauty 
of the color and texture of the walls, and the 
simple dignity of the architecture make this a 
homogeneous and pleasing gallery. S. G. F. 



The Print Rooms 

WITH the opening to the public of the Evans 
Memorial Gallery the Department of Prints 
commences a new chapter in its history and enters 
into its permanent home. The Department now 
occupies the eastern half of the ground floor and 
can be reached from the Huntington Avenue 
Building by the two corridors running upon either 
side of the new Lecture Hall. Approaching from 
this direction the visitor is greeted, as he enters the 
new building, by engraved portraits of Louis XIV 
(Pierre Drevet), Louis XVI (Bervic), Napoleon 
(Desnoyers), and Charles I, King of England (Sir 
Robert Strange), and by twenty selected impressions 
of Piranesi's etchings of ancient Roman edifices 
{Vedute di Roma), which hang upon the walls of 




Plan of the Print Rooms 



